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(p. 331). To make him party to the strife would strip him of the 
charm and inspirational power of his mystical, infinite otherness. 
Nietzsche, to be sure, expressed compassion for the God who is 
not allowed to sin. But Nietzsche would hardly have done so had 
he not missed the mystical appeal of an absolute other who lies 
jenseits von Gut und Boese. James's democratic temperament 
also reacted against such a God because he is too much of a 
"gentleman." But the mystic's God is essentially a "gentleman" 
and an aristocrat. His infinite otherness would not allow him to play 
any other part in the drama of the universe. "We may pity his dig- 
nified helplessness, but his immaculate aloofness at least preserves 
him from all contamination. He offers man an escape from the petti- 
ness and the nagging limitations of existence. Universality, finality, 
in a word the indefeasible, are not these parts of the ideal ? Is it not 
true, was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben das allein veraltet nie? 
Or is this merely a bit of cleverly devised self-deception? Some of 
the finest expressions of religious genius are born apparently of the 
grim determination not to acknowledge the essential limitations of 
humanity. 

John M. Mecklin. 
Univbesitt op Pittsburgh. 



EEVIBWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITERATURE 

Modern Philosophers and Lectures on Bergson. Harald Hoffding. 

Tr. by Alfred C. Mason. London and New York : Macmillan and 

Company. 1915. Pp. xii + 317. 

Professor Hoffding 's Modern Philosophers aims to introduce its 
readers to the world of contemporary thought by setting before them 
the views of eighteen eminent thinkers whose chief works fall in the 
period of the past thirty-six years. Wundt, Ardig6, Bradley, Taine, 
Renan, Fouillee, Renouvier, Boutroux, Clerk Maxwell, Mach, Hertz, 
Ostwald, Avenarius, Guyau, Nietzsche, Eucken, and "William James, 
figure in the list, as well as Bergson, to whom a relatively consider- 
able space is allotted. Approximately in so far as it would be pos- 
sible to compass an adequate and delicate discussion of eighteen 
philosophies in the space of three hundred pages Professor Hoffding 
has accomplished this task. His subjects are reduced to a common 
denominator of generality rather broad; but on the other hand this 
generality is redeemed by Professor Hoffding 's talent of exposition, 
by his erudition, by his long-practised faculty of insight, and by the 
admirable temper of his writing, a temper that is affable, genial, and 
serene. 
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Professor Hoffding divides his philosophers into three groups : an 
"objective-systematic" group, including among others Bradley and 
Wundt, and denned by its attempted elucidation of "the problem of 
existence"; an " epistemologi co-biological " group, including Ave- 
narius and Ostwald, for which "the problem of knowledge takes 
pride of place"; and a third group, including Eucken and James, 
which "busies itself essentially with the problem of value." But 
Professor Hoffding warns us to set no great store by this classifica- 
tion inasmuch as "the most recent philosophical speculation ... is 
more difficult to classify than the philosophy of earlier times. " " The 
essence and operation of both thought and existence," he continues, 
"are far too many-sided for any such external arrangement to be 
possible. One fact in particular is always claiming fresh attention, 
namely, how a philosophical movement is as much a thought-con- 
struction as a sign of the times. Philosophy is a treatment of prob- 
lems as well as a symptom, and at the present day its appearance in 
this twofold role is sharply defined. Partly it is that existence pre- 
sents to us a continually increasing complexity of aspects in ever 
greater depth and multiformity. Partly it is that we are paying 
more and more attention to the cooperation and consonance of the 
subjective factors in all thought. In both connections — we may call 
them respectively the objective and the subjective aspects of phi- 
losophy — contemporary philosophy advances with firmer tread than 
did that of former times." 

Professor Hoffding expounds, summarizes, criticizes, scattering a 
great number of interesting judgments as he goes. Wundt 's philos- 
ophy he regards as typical of contemporary thought. Bradley he 
judges to be more of a Kantian than a Hegelian. He writes that 
" Eucken 's place in the modern philosophy of religion is preeminently 
determined by his decided conviction that values can only be sup- 
ported by the acceptance of a higher reality, in which the spiritual 
life, which in experience appears scattered and under changing forms, 
continues to exist in the form of unity and eternity." "William 
James, he says, combines "comprehensive knowledge with great ca- 
pacity of observation, keen criticism with idealistic enthusiasm, im- 
partiality with earnest conviction." Professor Hoffding finds in 
Bergson's thought a reaction against rationalism and realism. He 
describes Bergson as considering that intelligence is unreliable in so 
far as it is practical, and charges him with a false abstraction in 
separating memory from action. Time and Free-Will is to Professor 
Hoffding 's mind the most important of all of Bergson's contributions 
to philosophy. 

On the whole Professor Hoffding finds so much good in each one 
of his authors that he would apparently resign himself willingly to 
cherishing indefinitely a multitude of eighteen philosophies — or more. 
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The English translation is occasionally vague; otherwise it is 
satisfactory. 

George Peckham. 
Columbia University. 

Backward Children. Arthur Holmes. Childhood and Youth Series. 

Indianapolis : The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1916. Pp. 239. 

It is especially fitting that Dr. Holmes should be asked to write 
concerning backward children. His work in the psychological clinic 
of the University of Pennsylvania has given him a wealth of enviable 
experience; and to this opportunity was added a freedom of action 
in testing methods of treatment such as is rarely granted to a teacher. 
He therefore came to the preparation of his book so full of facts that 
in reading it one has the feeling of satisfaction that accompanies 
proof. 

Naturally Dr. Holmes begins with a discussion of mental tests — 
"measuring rods for children." Backwardness, he says, is "a rela- 
tive matter and not an absolute condition." While reading his dis- 
cussion of the social standard in the home, and the age and progress 
standards, one is reminded of the misjudged children — of George 
Eliot's difficulty in learning to read, of Linna3us, whom his teacher 
would have made into a shoe-cobbler, of the timid, "backward" 
Harriet Martineau, and of David Hume, characterized by his mother 
as "a good-natured crater, but uncommon wakeminded." The in- 
adequacy of some of the more scientific standards Dr. Holmes illus- 
trates by citing the instance of twenty-five adult, well-trained, ex- 
perienced teachers, not one of whom could pass all the Binet-Simon 
tests and some of whom "failed ignominiously in a majority of 
them. ' ' Finally, the reader is reminded of the value of constructive 
action, of directing and managing situations in unsupervised play, 
as a test of ability. 

The "case method" is the plan of the book, and this adds greatly 
to its value. Varieties of backward children, typical retardation due 
to physical defects, minds in strait- jackets, bad and backward chil- 
dren, retardation due to environment, and the backward child in 
the home, are discussed by means of illustrations drawn from the 
author's personal experience. To inoculate teachers and parents 
with intelligence, to get them to see beyond indolence and ' ' badness, ' ' 
to look for causes, has long been a serious problem. Yet both teachers 
and parents are continually asking how to deal with a particularly 
troublesome child. The difficulty is that they are seeking rules and 
that is just what neither psychology nor pedagogy can give. The 
method can be indicated, however, and this is done by the book before 
us. It puts the reader into the "problem attitude. " And this leads 



